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Bengal.              The systematic excavation of sites in Bengal during the la&t few

years has thrown considerable light on the period preceding the Pala
dynasty, of which nothing was known till recent years. Operations
at Baigram in the Dinajpur district revealed the remains of a
rectangular brick-built temple in the mound called " Sivamandap ",
in all probability representing the temple built by Sivanandin, as
mentioned in a copper-plate, dated 447-448 A. D., discovered at the
foot of the mound. Excavations in the vicinity of the city at
Mahasthangarh in the Bogra district, which was the ancient
Pundravardhana, brought to light the remains of a polygonal stupa
or shrine with high brick walls on the outside, dating roughly from
the 6th century A. D. This promises to be of interest when fully
excavated. A trench sunk in a prominent mound at the site at
Mahanad in the Hooghly district, from which a number of Gupta
coins and other antiquities have been recovered in recent years,
revealed a number of walls, which, judging from their width, appear
to form part of an important structure, probably datable to the 5th
century A. D.

Burma.              At the site of the old capital Hmawza (Old Prome), the only

discovery was an inscribed stone slab similar in appearance to the
hero stones of southern India. It bears on the top an image of a
seated Buddha with a devotee on either side and a somewhat abrased
inscription in 16 lines below. The record is apparently bilingual,
with Pyu and Sanskrit in alternate lines, and the style of the
characters leaves no doubt that it belongs to about the 5th century
A. D., when the influence of Sanskrit was predominant in Old Prome.

Epigraphy. The most important epigraphical discovery of the year was a
stone inscription on a large slab built into the enclosure known as
Hathibada at Nagari near Chitorgarh in the Udaipur State, which is
identified with the ancient city of Madhyamika of the Sibi country.
This inscription, written in the Brahmi script approximately of the
1st or 2nd century B. C., records the construction of a stone enclosure
for the worship of Samkarshana and Vasudeva by Sarvatata of the
Gajayana family, who had performed the horse sacrifice. Its
importance lies in the fact that it establishes the prevalence of tbe
worship of the Vishnuite deities at that early age and reveals the
existence of a powerful ruler, Sarvatata, whose paramountey is
indicated by his performance of the horse sacrifice. A fragmentary